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little circle to its foundations. Dostoevsky began to lose confi-
dence.
"What is to be done if it proves impossible to emancipate
the peasants otherwise than by a rebellion?" someone asked.
"Well then, they would have to rebel!" exclaimed Feodor
Mikhailovich.
He had become extremely impressionable, disarmed in the
face of events by his literary failures and nervous exhaustion.
On several occasions he took the floor to stigmatize the
cruelty of the landlords or the rigor of military discipline.
"I can still hear him," writes Deboux, "when he told us
how an officer of the Finland regiment was made to run the
gantlet." And Semenov Tian-Shansky confirms the incident
adding: "At such moments, Dostoevsky was capable of
going into the street with a red flag."
Feodor Mikhailovich promised to write "indictments'9 and
to read them at the meetings of the group. But he did not
keep this promise. He confined himself at most to reciting
pages from Derzhavin, Pushkin and Gogol. Meanwhile,
his brother Mikhail had resigned from his post and come to
St. Petersburg. He was introduced to the "chief conspirer."
Mikhail agreed with Feodor that Petrashevsky was an eccen-
tric braggart and a confused play actor unequal to his own
ideas, a man who indulged in prophecies when action was
needed. Characteristically enough, Petrashevsky tried to form
a phalanstery in a woods on his estate, but the muzhiks, who
were unfamiliar with the French socialists, burned the build-
ing that was the symbol of their own future happiness.
Durov, a mystic and poet, formed a separate group. In
the eyes of this gentle and stubborn visionary, socialism was
identical with Christianity. Later, Dostoevsky declared to
the magistrate that "Durov was religious to the point of